THE FAMILY CUUNUiL

"Very well then, that's all right."

And he sent an order for another million to Leroy.

To meet it Adrien had to sell some more of Lulu's holdings.

Anny Feret3 who was always wise about other people's affairs, advised
Sylvaine to change her banking account.

"It would be much better if it were not known what you do with
your money. What's more, in your place I'd put it into three-per-cents;
they're the only safe investment."

But when Sylvaine, honest in her prosperity, gave her a hundred
thousand francs, she at once took a hideous flat in the Rue de la Pompe,
decorated it with dark red walls, white satin furniture, and her own
photograph in theatrical costume on every available flat surface.

As for the little country cottage she had dreamed of, that was rele-
gated to the future.

Fernande also received a hundred thousand francs. She acquired
a partnership in a draper's in Montmartre; the business was not as good
as it had been made out to be. She spent her whole day in the shop
watching people go by whom she had never seen before, though she
had worked five years in the district.

Two kinds of people lived in Montmartre; and they had nothing to
do with each other. Those who lived by day, half city-dwellers, half
provincials, concierges at the doors of blocks of flats, ragged-headed
housewives haggling over a few centimes for skeins of wool. Fernande
soon regretted the other kind, those who lived by electric light, looked
as if they enjoyed life, and disappeared with the dawn, leaving ten
francs as a tip for a packet of cigarettes.

Her natural inclination towards self-pity was accentuated. Forgetting
that, a few months earlier, she had been terrified of losing her job, had
seen herself condemned to eternal poverty, and would have been pre-
pared to do anything to put a term to her pregnancy, she now saw her
unhappiness as due to the fact that she had renounced her children.
Counting her moles, she reasoned most illogically. "The fact is," she
thought, "with those hundred thousand francs I could have brought
them up myself." And tears came to her eyes as she arranged a layette
for display in the window.

In the early days she often went in the evening to the Rue de Naples
to give the twins a kiss. Sylvaine was far from hospitable, and kept on
saying: "Sssh! Sssh!" and: "Hurry up!"

"After all, I'm their godmother," Fernande complained.
?     Even this bitter consolation was soon denied her.

Sylvaine wanted to live, to have a good time, to make up for the time
lost in her southern exile.

She considered she was rich for life, or for fifteen years at least. For
in fifteen years' time she would have become a great actress, would have
made a rich marriage, or in any case be old, perhaps even dead.
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